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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


A glance at the Massachusetts republican platform will 
convince any candid man that the advertisement of the 
managers for new issues did not bring any answers accept- 
able to the committee. The platform is simply a rearrange- 
ment of fagots pulled out of the wreck of last year’s defeat. 
The democrats have a fine opportunity now to display states- 
manship. And yet the democratic party never lacked for 
opportunity. 


One of the innumerable nasty {facts constantly coming to 
notice in the newspaper press showing the effect of the 
present truly infernal business system to pervert justice, was 
the difficulty which the inquest over the horrible Park-place 
disaster in New York had in getting at the cause of the 
explosion, owing to the tenants having to prove that it 
resulted from fire instead of collapse, in order to save their 
insurance. They were not insured against collapse, but 
they were against fire from an explosion. The conclusion 


the jury came to was rendered worthless by the suspicion 
which necessarily attached, for the above reason, to much 
of the testimony. 


There has been a marked increase in the school attend- 
ance in England since the free educational act went into 
operation. The three-pence weekly school fee under the 
old system has been made a lever for an economy of no 
little consequence. Parents are asked to deposit in savings 
banks the three pence which formerly went to the state. 
Many school managers have opened savings banks in con- 
nections with the schools. In Manchester, where the 
increased attendance is upward of 2000, no less than 5,000 
new accounts have been opened in school savings banks. 
If in this country postal savings banks were opened for de- 
posits however small, a like impetus would be given to the 
minor economies of the poorer classes. 


A Faneuil Hall Meeting. 
There will be a people’s party rally at Faneuil hall, 


Boston, Wednesday evening, October 7. Major Henry 


Winn, candidate for governor, E. Moody Boynton and 


others will speak. A portion of the galleries will be 


reserved for ladies. Delegations from people’s party clubs 


outside the city will probably be present. The occasion 


promises to be an important one in the history of polities in 
this ancient commonwealth. 


Some Labor Statistics | from the Point of View of a 
Nationalist. 


The 21st annual report of the Massachusetts bureau of 
statistics of labor, prepared by Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, 
contains a somewhat elaborate calculation as to the relative 
proportions of the proceeds going to wages and to net 
profits in the manufacturing establishments of the state, and 
the degree to which the wage-receivers would be benefited if 
the profits were added to their present wages. The conclu- 
sions are that if the total gross profits of all the industries 
of the state were divided equally among the present 
employees, in addition to their wages, it would add about 
54 per cent to the present rate of wages, making a total 
average receipt for each employee, regardless of age and 
and sex, of $541.86, or $10.42 a week. If instead of the 
gross profits the net profits only were added, the increase 
of the present rate of wages would, however, be only about 
16 per cent, amounting to but $57 annually, or a little over 
a dollar a week. 

If we contemplate the possibility of dividing the profits 
among the wage-earners, while retaining the present com- 
petitive system, the net profits are all that there would be 
to divide. If, on the contrary, we imagine the nationalistic 
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system of co-operation to have been established, the gross 
profits would be for the main part thus divisible, seeing 
that the difference between the gross and net profits is 
chiefly chargeable to expenses and losses which would be 
obviated under national co-operation. So far as these 
statistics can be accepted as reliable, they indicate, therefore, 
that without supposing any addition to the present total of 
production, the introduction of the nationalistic system 
would, by adding gross profits to wages, just about double 
the present average amount of wages in manufacturing 
industries, with the result that the average family of five, 
if there were two workers in it, would have an income of 
$21 a week. This certainly is not a bad illustration of the 
beneficial effects of nationalism. 

It is true that Mr. Wadlin goes on to adduce figures 
showing that if stockholders and wage-earners should lump 
the respective proportions of the proceeds now going to 
dividends and to wages, and then divide the aggregate 
equally, share and share, the wage-earner would receive 
about two dollars a year less than he now does, and the 
stockholder as much more. 

The inference which Mr. Wadlin perhaps intends we 
should draw from this statement is that the wage-earner is 
better off than the stockholder, who is presented in the 
light of a modest philanthropist, consenting for the sake of 
society to receive dividends, when but for his unselfishness 
he might do better by earning wages. The inference which 
the figures suggest to us is, however, a quite different one. 
The comparison is between the respective receipts of 
workers and non-workers, and the result indicates that the 
people who do no work except drawing dividends receive 
within two dollars a year as much as those who do all the 
work. It strikes us that instead of an argument which 
should reconcile wage-earners to the present industrial sys- 
tem, Mr. Wadlin has in these figures given us a knock-down 
demonstration that the present business system is nothing 
but a colossal system of robbery. 

But it may be asked, granting that workers should, as 
against the capitalists, have all the product, how are they 
going to get it? How are they going to obtain ‘for them- 
selves (without violence), the share of the proceeds of 
labor which now goes to capital. The answer is — by 
becoming the capitalists themselves. But how are the 
workers, — that is to say the people, for all the people will 
then be workers, —to become the capitalists? The answer 
is very simple — by assuming through their present govern- 
ments, national, state and municipal, the conduct of all 
sorts of business for the common benefit. Under this 
system, the people will receive as equal partners the profits 
of capital which now go to a small class, and every worker 
will be at once employee and employer. This is what 
nationalism means, and there is no other way out. 

One point more. Although it appears from Mr. Wadlin’s 
statement, that if the gross profits of the manufacturing 
business, as now conducted in Massachusetts, were divided 
among the employees it would, under co-operative condi- 
tions of business, give every family of five with two 
workers, an income of $21 a week; this very comfortable 
sum by no manner of means represents what the income 
of such a family would be under nationalism. We are 
indeed rather surprised that under the present competitive 
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system there should be so much profit to divide as these 
figures indicate, for the wastes of that system through 
duplication and collision, and planlessness, stoppages of 
work, bankruptcies, financial disturbances, business panics, 
and the inordinate expenses of distribution and marketing 
are so prodigious that it seems almost a wonder that busi- 
ness can be conducted at any profit at all. Given the sys- 
tem of complete national co-operation which nationalism 
proposes, with the consequent cutting off of these wastes, 
and the product of the nation’s industries, which then 
would be equally shared by all the people, would necessarily 
be many fold what it is now or has been in any age of the 
world. 


The Position of the Massachusetts Republicans. 


The Massachusetts republican state convention, after an 
extraordinarily bitter ‘struggle between rival factions, has 
nominatea Mr. Allen over Mr. Crapo. Twice before Mr. 
Crapo’s faction has been beaten in the state convention ; it 
is interesting to remember that both the candidates who 
defeated him subsequently involved their party in defeat. 
There seems much reason to anticipate a similar result this 
year. Mr. Allen is absolutely unknown to the people of the 
state at large. There is nothing in his record, nor, as yet 
appears, in his personality, to lend strength to the Repub- 
lican ticket. 

While the nomination of Mr. Allen over Mr. Crapo was 
calculated to alienate the older and more conservative class 
of Republicans, the platform is devoid of any features cal- 
culated to offset this loss by appealing to the liberal and 
progressive element of the party. There is not a single 
reference in the document to state issues and contemporary 
facts and tendencies which is sufficiently definite to indi- 
cate within ten years the period of American history to 
which it belongs. The almost total lack of local“or con- 
temporary coloring which characterizes the platform was 
not less marked in the address of the Chairman of the 
convention, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. This gentleman has 
some repute as an historian, but it is evident that however ) 
good’a judge he may be of history when it is made, he 
singularly lacks the ability to recognize it in the making. 
The republican party in state and nation is to-day facing 
the most perilous crisis of its career. Its strength, already 
shattered in its strongholds, east and west, its only possible 
hope of surviving another national election lies in cutting 
loose from the dead issues of the past, and adopting and 
assimilating the new and living ideas that are moving the 
people. Is it possible that Mr. Lodge and his friends are 
unconscious of the critical condition and outlook of their 
party locally and nationally ? We cannot rate their intel- 
ligence so low. We have no doubt that they realize the sit- 
uation with profound disquietude, and if it were possible 
would gladly placate the industrial and social discontents 
which are undermining their party. But they are clear- 
sighted enough to see that it is idle to talk of compromise 
between these discontents and a party pledged to the very 
abuses which have provoked them. They are right in 
believing the only hope for such a party is to lie low and 
pray for the storm to blow over. But it will not blow 


over. 
Next week the democrats of Massachusetts hold their 
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convention. We will not prejudge them, but we will frankly 
say that we do not expect much from them for the cause 
of reform in the way of promises, and if much were prom- 
ised, we should not expect the promises to be fulfilled. 
There is no considerable difference between the attitude of 
the two old parties toward the demands of the people for 
industrial and social emancipation. Neither one will or 
ean yield anything substantial for the reason that the great 
corporations and capitalists own them, body and boots, and 
dictate their policy. So far as concerns pretty phrases and 
meaningless concessions, the leaders of the two parties may 
bid against each other briskly for the favor of the voters, 
but when it comes to choosing between the people and the 
money power, as it soon will, they will be seen uniting (as 
already they are doing in Kansas) in defence of the money 
power against the people. 
The only hope of the people is in the people’s party. 


The Evils of Medical Restriction Bills. 


We print elsewhere in this number an editorial article 
from the June number of Scribner’s magazine (certainly a 
sufficiently conservative source) which very well expresses 
the attitude of this paper toward attempts to legally 
restrict the practice of medicine in the interest of any par- 
ticular school. The article is in particular a criticism of 
the bill for that purpose which was urged upon the last 
Legislature of this state, but it applies to all kindred meas- 
ures, animated by the same motive. The New Nation 
opposed the bill in question and will oppose all similar 
measures. If the people can be trusted to choose doctors 
for their souls they certainly can be allowed the liberty of 
selecting the doctors for their bodies. 


The Zone System with a Local Application. 

England and Hungary are substantially equal in area. 
The population of Hungary is about one half that of 
England, and its railroad mileage is about one third of 
England’s. In 1889, when Hungary adopted the zone sys- 
tem of passenger fares, the railroads of that country were 
carrying less than one per cent of what the English roads 
were carrying. The zone system increased the passenger 
traffic in Hungary 250 per cent. It was eveh more profit- 
able for the roads to carry five passengers for one cent than 
two passengers for two cents. These statements are made 
by W. M. Aeworth in the Nineteenth Century magazine. 
The zones in Hungary in which all fares are the same, are 
10 miles in breadth. It is really a step toward a common 
average fare, like the letter postage of the country. Such 
common rate would not be possible without government 
ownership of the railroads, because competing companies 
could make money by carrying passéngers over the shorter 
routes. 

If the public could realize the immense advantage of a 
public conduct of the railroads even under the zone system 
as a starter, it would not be many months before the 
demand for a complete revolution of our railroad system 
would be demanded in this country. Take the case of 
Boston and its local traffic. It is proposed by the First 
Nationalist Club to erect a metropolitan transit district in- 
cluding about 14 cities or towns. If a workman can run 
out 15 miles for three cents, it would at once tend to 


relieve the congested portions here at the center. This 
opens up large sections of outlying territory for residential 
purposes, and it would be pre-eminently an invitation to the 
less well-to-do classes to move out and settle. Just the 
opposite is the case at present. This is seen in the way 
the electric system of Boston is being developed. The first 
extension was in the most thinly settled section, and the 
second extension in nearly as thinly settled a section. 
These sections, moreover, are entirely beyond the reach of 
the working people, as lots are held out there at speculative 
prices. Officers of the road are also interested in real 
estate in these suburbs, tapped by the new lines, a situation 
which cannot be avoided under present economic condi- 
tions. 

This metropolitan district would naturally be the begin- 
ning of a zone system. With this first zone in the hands 
of the public, and a three-cent fare to all points within it, it 
would naturally lead to an agitation in favor of the enlarge- 
ment of the metropolitan district so as to establish a second 
zone in which fares would be at first perhaps four cents 
from Boston. It needs no special knowledge or prophetic 
gift to realize the marvelous results in the interest of the 
common people which this system would bring about at 
once. It is one of those economic propositions that are 
self-evident. But what is self-evident to the public is by 
no means convincing to invested capital. The whole 
question is whether the public good will wait on the inter- 
ests of a few wealthy men. 


Let the State build the Cape Cod Canal. 


The desirability of a canal across the neck of Cape Cod, 
enabling shipping to pass from Cape Cod bay into Long 
Island sound, thus avoiding the long and dangerous detour 
around the cape, has been recognized ever since the coast- 
wise commerce between the eastern and the middle and 
southern states became important. Every year for three 
generations, as that commerce has increased, the utility of 
such a canal has become more manifest. The saving it 
would effect may be reckoned in the present state of com- 
merce, as amounting to millions of dollars annually. From 
time to time private companies have been chartered by our 
Legislature to undertake the work of constructing this 
canal; but they have all for one reason or another failed to 
carry through the work. The last of these companies has 
just forfeited its charter by failure to perform its part, 
and the construction of the canal, after being conducted by 
fits and starts for many years, has once more come to a 
standstill. 

Is it not about time the people of Massachusetts under- 
took the work themselves ? 

It is barely possible, as the state goes on chartering 
private companies to do the work, that in the course of a 
generation or two, the canal may be dug. It would, how- 
ever, represent an enormous amount of accumulated 
indebtedness and watered stocks and loans at high rates, 
upon the basis of which the traffic would be perpetually 
taxed for the purpose of paying dividends and interest. 
If built and owned by a private company the canal would, 
of course, like all private businesses, be conducted 
primarily for the profit of the company and only secondarily 
and incidentally for the convenience of commerce. The 
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traffic would be taxed all it could bear, and the greater part 
of the saving effected by the shortening of the route would 
go into the pockets of a group of stockholders. Meanwhile 
another great corporation would have been established to 
debauch and dominate Legislatures and municipalities. 

We propose, therefore, that the state of Massachusetts, 
instead of chartering any more private companies for the 
purpose, go ahead and build the canal itself. The advan 
tages of this plan would be: First, that the canal would be 
built immediately instead of being postponed indefinitely ; 
second, that when built, instead of representing nobody 
knows what amount of watered stock on which the traffic 
would be expected to pay fat dividends forevermore, it 
would represent only the actual cost of the work, and the 
traffic would be taxed only sufficiently to pay running 
expenses, together with three per cent interest on the 
money borrowed by the state for the undertaking, and to 
provide a small annual contribution to a sinking fund which 
would in the end pay off the debt altogether. 

Yes, we remember the experience of the state with the 
Hoosac tunnel, but we entirely fail to see in it any argu- 
ment against a state canal, but rather certain valuable sug- 
gestions as to how such a canal shou!d be constructed and 
conducted in order to be profitable to the state. If Massa- 
chusetts had built the tunnel directly, instead of inviting 
unlimited swindling, as it did by adopting the contract sys- 
tem, and if the state had then gone on as it should have 
done, and operated the completed tunnel in connection with 
a state-owned railroad, doing business at cost, the tunnel 
would have been the most profitable investment Massa- 
chusetts ever went into. Merely by the amount such a 
state line would have saved the people by compelling a 
reduction of rates on the Boston & Albany, it would 
have paid already, over and over again, all that the 
tunnel eost, extravagant as the sum was. If it were pro- 
posed that the state, instead of building the Cape Cod 
canal itself, should let it out to rascally contractors, and 
then having paid up the contractors and their lobby, 
should forthwith turn over the completed canal for a mere 
song to a private corporation to be run for profit, in that 
case this Hoosac tunnel precedent would be an argument 
against the project. The present proposition is, on the 
contrary, first, that the state do the work itself and not 
through contractors, and second, that having itself built the 
canal, it shall itself run it at cost. The canal thus con- 
structed and managed, would be as great a blessing to the 
people of the state as the tunnel route might have been 
under similar conditions. 

It is thus seen that when carefully examined, the Hoosac 
tunnel undertaking, instead of affording arguments against 
state construction and management of lines of transporta- 
tion, strongly suggests on the contrary the advantages 
which would have followed from a stricter adherence to that 
principle. 

Not only would the direct effect of a state canal across 
the neck of Cape Cod, be at once to greatly reduce shipping 
rates to New York and the South, thus tending to restore 
the threatened commercial position of Boston, but it would 
indirectly, by competition, effect a corresponding reduction 
in railroad rates over the Boston & Albany, the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford, and other New York lines. The 
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reduction would be as notable in passenger as in freight 
rates, for the sound boats would then run directly between 
Boston and New York. On the other hand, let the canal be 
owned and run for profit by a private company, and it 
would not be a year before a combine would be effected 
between the railroads and the canal to keep up rates. 

We believe that no business man can give five minutes’ 
consideration to this question without recognizing in the 
first place the vast commercial advantages which the canal 
would give to Boston and all the bay cities, and in the sec- 
ond place that in order secure those advantages, state 
ownership is indispensable. 

The majority of economists agree in recognizing that pub- 
lic ownership of means of transportation is to be the coming 
order of things. Seeing then that the state is bound in the 
end to own any canal that may be built across Cape Cod, is 
it not better for it to build it instead of chartering a corpo- 
ration to build it, with a view to afterwards buying it back 
at a big advance ? 


Nationalize the Copper Mines. 


The practical application of electricity is greatly limited 
by the price of copper wire. A fraction of a cent a pound 
in the price of that metal makes millions of dollars differ- 
ence in the possibilities of the application of electricity to 
mechanical uses. The owners of the copper mines are able 
arbitrarily to determine the extent to which the world shall 
utilize this greatest of the forces of nature. It is possible, 
if this extraordinary power were exercised with moderation 
that the impropriety of leaving it in private hands might not 
strongly impress itself upon the public mind, but in point 
of fact no monopoly is more conscienceless in its efforts to 
corner the market and maintain enormous prices than the 
copper mining monopoly. ‘The effect of its policy in check- 
ing the developement of the country by restricting the 
application of electricity as a motor, is an important argu- 
ment for the nationalization of the copper mines, and the 
furnishing of their product at cost. 


Farm Mortgages and Railroads. 


The Springfield Republican has been reading up the Kan- 
sas mortgage figures in the United States census report with 
this result: The mortgage debt on real estate alone reaches 
within $55,000,000 of the assessed value of both real and 
personal property. We are grateful to the Republican for 
this service. While the partisan papers are printing mis- 
leading figures as to the payment of mortgages, it is good to 
see one journal of national repute taking hold of this great 
question in a proper spirit. “Is it not amazing,” asks the 
Republican, “that in a state so rich in natural resources as 
this, such a debt shovld have been contracted? Has the 
state’s great industry of agriculture failed to be profitable ? 
Or has the wealth of the East been loaned with such prodi- 
gality that the people have lived on their borrowings ? ” 

It is a fact that Kansas has had a run of poor years agri- 
culturally considered, but the mortgage debt began long 
before the drouth years, and the rate of payment at present 
is a tribute to the pluck and honesty of the people of that 
commonwealth. But poverty in farming Kansas is not so 
amazing under the circumstances after all; and we look to 
see the Republican take another step toward the heart of 
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this question and examine the relation of the farmer to the 
railroad. 

There are five or six great railroad systems operating in 
Kansas. These roads received large grants of land as sub- 
sidies. Many farmers even mortgaged their property to 
encourage railroad building by taking stock. All the farm- 
ing lands were taxed in order that county and town railroad 
bonds might be issued as a further encouragement to rail- 
road enterprise. ‘he roads were therefore placed under at 
least a.moral obligation to consider the farmer in making 
up their freight rates. History shows, however, that a rail- 
road is much more inclined to water stock than to respect 
a moral obligation. Indeed, it might almost be a question 
for a meteorological expert to determine whether or not the 
drouths of recent years were not precipitated by the cor- 
porations in cornering the water of Kansas for the purpose 
of putting it into railroad stocks. 

Now let us see how the farmer fares as a reward for his 
encouragement of the railroads. In 1890 corn sold at Kansas 
City for 20 cents a bushel. At that time the Union Pacific, 
which has received 12,000,000 acres of public lands and 
refuses to pay government mortgages to the amount of $33, 
000,000, was charging the farmer 10 cents to haul corn from 
Riley county to Kansas City, 120 miles. This same corn was 
then hauled 650 miles to Chicago for 18 cents. Really, is it 
amazing that Kansas should be in debt? Now, if the 
Republican. will take down its Congressional Record for 
January, 1891, it will find Congressman Anderson’s speech 
in which he says upon this very point : 

The extortionate charges of the first roads we sought to reduce by 
building a competing one, and I doubt if there are 10 counties in 
Kansas which have not voted bonds for this purpose; but this compe- 
tition has been steadily weakened by agreement as to rates between 
rival lines, until for years the whole profit of a crop has been taken 
by the railroad under the guise of a freight rate. When a crop was 
small, the rate was lowered; when it was large, the rate was raised; 
and no matter what might be the price in New York or Liverpool, 
the price paid our farmers has been simply the remainder after 
deducting the freight. These carriers absolutely control the situa- 


tion. They can and do throttle the whole community, and the only 
motive they have is that of seizing the last cent within reach. 


There was but one thing for the Kansas farmer to do, — 
either surrender or organize a new party. An inspection of 
the election returns of Kansas will satisfy any one that 
Kansas is not ready to surrender. If the railroads cannot 
be legislated into line as a healthy adjunct to commerce, 
then the people propose to take the roads and run them, 
not for profit, but for the common good. 

Let us assume, for a moment, that Kansas had been con- 
tent to yield to the power of corporations without a 
struggle, what would be the result? Rapid foreclosures, 
for one thing. Indeed, the multiplivation of tenant farm- 
ers is already attracting the attention of students. 

A. Fleischmann-Eldena, in an essay in a German period- 
ical upon the remarkable increase of tenant farmers in the 
United States, says that in the single state of Illinois there 
are 20,000 more tenant-farmers than in the ancient feudal 
kingdom of Scotland. In the decade from 1870 to 1880, 
25,000 farms of more than 1,000 acres were created. “The 
chief cause,” he adds, “has been the extravagant grants that 
have been made for railroad purposes. One of the land- 
barons owns 40,000 acres in a single county in Llinois, and 
as many more elsewhere. He has a rent-roll of $100,000 
and lives in England.” The Mexican Financier says, in this 


connection: “In the land of Washington and Jefferson, 
both farmers, the soil is falling into the hands of the 
wealthy few, and thus we have one explanation of that 
universal spirit of discontent which has taken possession of 
the American people.” 

The outcome of this spirit of discontent will not be riot- 
ings and disorder such as are now reported in China. 
Americans are walking about the towers and battlements of 
our economic structure; they are discovering its false 
architectural lines, and in our opinion the process of recon- 
struction will be performed wisely and scientifically. There 
is a mighty struggle ahead, and the people as usual in this 
country will win. 


The Burning Issue. 

A conference of the general sales-agents of the anthracite 
coal conpanies was held last week in New York, at which it 
was decided that the price of coal should be advanced, on 
an average of the various qualities, about 15 cents per ton 
during October. Upon the advance the retailers will of 
course make their additional profit. In November there 
will be another advance, in December another, and if the 
season is cold another in January with the possibility at 
any time of famine prices, in case of a suddenly increased 
demand and consequently clogged transportation. The 
chief burden of this rise of prices in Winter falls on the 
poor because they have to purchase from hand to mouth, 
while the well to do purchase the year’s supply at summer 
prices. It is idle to expect any improvement in these 
oppressive and inconvenient conditions so long as the 
business of distribution continues to be left in the hands of 
private dealers. They could not if they would, greatly im- 
prove upon the present method, for the reason that they 
have not the necessary capital or credit to lay in a sufficient 
stock at summer prices for the entire winter. To a great 
extent, they must, like their customers, buy from hand to 
mouth, a little at a time. 

The only possible way of relief is found in the nationalist 
proposition of municipal coal yards, which should purchase 
the whole season’s supply for the entire population of a 
town or city at summer prices aud sell it to the people at 
cost, in any quantities desired, the year round. ‘This pro- 
position has been adopted as a plank in the people’s party 
platform of Massachusetts. 


NATIONALISM IN AUSTRALIA. 


The nationalistic tendency of Australia is a matter of 
frequent comment. ‘That these “first steps” are having a 
powerful effect as object lessons in the new economy, goes 
without saying. Some impatient spirits may resent the 
lame-footed pace of municipalization of natural monopolies, 
but slowness is an essential element in healthy growth. In 
New, South Wales more than 50 per cent of the wage 
earners in mechanical pursuits are in government employ, 
and the demand to increase the functions of government 
continues general. The Indianapolis News says upon this 
subject: The criticism has been made that Australia is 
tending rapidly toward state socialism and strong central- 
ized government. The people themselves do not seem 
alarmed at such prospect. They consider that the methods 
already adopted have all proved favorable to the working 
classes and have had the effect of rendering the poor more 
independent of the rich and Jess undertheir control. There 
is a widespread opinion that it might be well to make this 
experiment, and the conditions of that government are 
especially favorable. 
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SPOILED AND SPOILERS. 


All this petty world 
Is full of spoiled and spoilers; strangers, foes, 
Hating and hated; rending each from each 
By force or fraud the means to live. 


EpwWin ARNOLD, in the ‘‘ Light of the World.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW ECONOMY. 


Prof. William Smart in the Fortnightly Review for August 
brings a fine analytical mind to the subject of the economic 
revolution that seems to be in the air, the world over. He 
reviews the political economy of the text-books and then 
says: ‘“ What one feels about all economic modern literatures 
is that there is a new spirit in it, and, although it requires 
an expert in economics to point out, in individual writers, 
how greatly the new spirit has altered the old features, I 
think I am justified in saying that a new economy is being 
written, and in trying to interpret its general drift.” The 
first principle of this new economy is not the science of 
wealth but the science of man in relation to wealth. The 
old economy, says the professor, is not rejected. It was 
founded upon the analysis of a passing stage of industrial 
society. The business man as a selfish being is considered 
out of date by the new philosophy. The production for pri- 
vate profit gives way to a philosophy that embraces a higher 
ideal, — a working life that brings forth good commodities 
and good men. Prof. Smart continues: “The new economy 
is not a system evolved from the brains of a few men intoxi- 
cated with impossible ideals. It is rather the outcome of 
thoughts which business men themselves have barely sup- 
pressed, and which the economist now insists on dragging 
to expression. 

“A thoughtful business man’s conduct to-day may be de- 
scribed as an attempt to draw two parallel straight lines to 
meet in a point. In planning how to do the best he. can for 
himself, his first thought — especially, in beginning busi- 
ness —is, probably, how to buy or make his goods as cheap 
as he can and sell them as dear as he can. It is not long 
till he learns that the way to keep a trade is to buy or make 
as cheap, and to sell as cheap as he can, earning his remu- 
neration through the multitude of his transactions, and not 
by the largeness of his prices and profits. Thus he comes 
in sight of the fact that the interest of the consumer— that 
is, of everybody else —is not exactly identical with that of 
himself, the producer. In fact, the two interests seem 
sharply opposed: the consumer wishes cheap goods, the pro- 
ducer wishes good prices. Hence all his business life our 
merchant is haunted with the idea that somewhere, some- 
how, there is a just price, a just profit, a just wage, that will 
satisfy both interests. Analyze'this idea according to the 
old economy, and there is no basis for it; pure justice has 
here no place, and law allows the beating down or forcing 
up of prices, wages, profits, as the balance of power swings 
to one side or the other. ‘Thus all our merchant’s life is an 
attempt to reconcile two opposing interests, —to draw his 
parallel straight lines into a point. 

“The contradiction here sometimes comes out very 
strongly. A merchant gets private information that a com- 
pany with which he is connected is on the eve of bursting 
up. He is rushing to his broker to put his shares on the 


exchange before three o’clock, when he meets a friend, un- 
knowing of the circumstances, who asks him as a favor to 
sell him the shares. He will not do so, ‘because he is his 
friend, but he has no scruple about putting the shares on 
the market to be sold for him. So some widow woman 
buys them from the broker, and the next day finds herself 
a beggar. That is to say, our merchant will not do the 
harm he sees; but he will not see the harm he does! 

“When the shadows of age begin to put things in clearer 
outline, our merchant, looking back over his career, will see 
the two lines sometimes converging, sometimes diverging. 
But he will always see, I think, that they have converged 
by means of a compromise, not on account of any conscious 
and rational principle; for, in pure competitive business, 
there is no principle but force, whether it be living force of 
brain or dead force of money. 

“ But there is another thing he will see with perféct dis- 
tinctness; that is, that in this business he has spent his 
life, — not portions of his life, but the whole of it. He has 
given up thought of everything else from early morning till 
dinner-time. All his hours after that have been merely a 
relaxation of muscles and brain with a view to the real life 
of the next day. Wherever a man spends ‘eight hours of 
his existence, — especially when these hours embrace the 
forenoon, — there a man’s life is spent. All his reading of 
an evening, his ‘little music in the drawing-room,’ his din- 
ners, concerts, plays, and so on, are merely the fringes on 
the garment of life which is his business. 

“This is as it should be. Man should devote the whole 
of his life to work, should only look on his after-hours as 
preparation for the life of the next day. But that ‘should’ 
involves that the work of the day is something more than 
making an income. The working life is good, not because 
it is a life of toil, but because, and in the measure that, it is 
a life of congenial work,—work in which a man may 
realize his powers of body and mind to the utmost extent. 
And, to realize the social ideal of the new economy, this 
work must not be selfish, — even regarding a man’s family 
and his friends as part of the self: it must be under the 
conscious domination of the idea that it is work faithfully 
done in the service of a community which lives by mutual 
services. 

“Tt may be granted that the {work by which men live 
might be subordinated to the old purely economic idea, if 
there were another life outside it, —if the day of labor 
were reduced to an hour or two. But this is neither desir- 
able or possible; and we have a right to ask of the coming 
generations of rich in England that, in the day’s work, 
every willing worker shall find an honest and dignified 
existence, where work is not a dwarfing, but a developing, 
of the spirit of aman. It is the prostitution of life to toil, 
in the lower and harder kinds of factory industry, where 
10 hours of mechanical work take all the energy and 
spring out of women workers, that makes some of us lose 
our heads and spoil our case by overstatement.” 

As to the radical distinction between the new and old 
economics Prof. Smart says: “This Platonic conception of 
the new economy was perhaps not possible till this century. 
The Greeks attained it, but only at the sacrifice of the 
majority, the slaves. All these centuries since then men 
have lived an agricultural life, for the most part; and, when 
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man lives simply from the earth, the earth is bountiful 
enough to yield him enough for a simple, healthy life. 
But, in the end of the last century, a new possibility opened 
out before the human race. The introduction of machinery 
and the application of steam presented to man the dazzling 
dream of infinite wealth, and from that time to this we 
cannot wonder that the world has been dreaming out the 
dream. And, again, it was only of much later years that 
men could pursue wealth in quiet. The first 12 years 
of this century, for instance, were years when England was 
fighting for life, when Malthus was set at defiance, and 
from the highest political position in the kingdom the view 
was given forth that increase of men as food for powder 
was the legitimate object of ambition of the British mother. 
And now, 100 years after the French Revolution introduced 
the blessed era of liberty, we have wealth in plenty ; we 
begin to draw our breath, and to look round at where the 
chase has brought us. It has brought us to this, — that rich 
people who have consciences are saying everywhere: ‘ Will 
anybody tell us how to employ this wealth of ours so as to 
make people happy?’ That, I say, is a new condition in 
the history of the world.” 

“The new economy,” continues the professor, “ will stand 
in a different relation to the sciences naturally related to 
it. We dare not any longer present that gulf in practical 
life between morality and economi¢s, one science laying 
down the principles of pure morality, another science laying 
down the principles of pure competitive business, and both 
leaving men to reconcile as they best can lines that often 
strongly diverge. The economist must know his philos 
ophy ; he must also know the laws of the old economy. 
But it is at his peril as a teacher if he do not show that, 
where morality cannot be applied and followed in busi- 
ness, there is something wrong either with the morality or 
with the business. In future, then, economics may be 
expected to find itself in definite relationship to the larger 
science of social philosophy. From this social philosophy, 
when it comes, we shall learn what is the best life for man, 
what are the common aims toward which every man can 
strive without colliding with other men. In it individual 
liberty will not be looked upon as an arbitrary liberty of the 
subject, seeking to realize himself in any way which 
he may choose. Freedom will be its chief conception; 
but freedom will be the liberty that subordinates itself, 
—the liberty of a man who sees what is the best for 


him and for all men, and subordinates himself to the 
realization of a common life whose interests do not con- 


flict, but co-operate. 

“Under such a science the economic idea will become 
definitely moral. Wealth will take its true place as the in- 
strument of life, and the world will be seen as an environ- 
ment brought into subjection “to thought, in order to 
realize thought more perfectly. The practical end of our 
study will be to show how most wealth may be produced at 
the least expense of human life and well-being, — not at the 
least expense of labor, but by forms of labor wherein a 
man shall find a worthy and congenial life, —and how dis- 
tribution of wealth can be effected, not by competition or 
scramble or survival of the fittest, but by the generous 
emulation of moral men with a definite social ideal of life 
before them.”, 
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MUNICIPALISM IN ENGLAND. 
An example that America can follow with profit. 


Walter Rauschenbusch contributes an interesting article 
to the New York Voice, showing the advantages of munici- 
pal ownership in Birmingham, Eng. The city owns its 
water-works, manufactures its own gas, and has four fine 
public baths. It has a magnificent art museum free to the 
public, a free reference library of over 100,000 volumes, 
and in addition free libraries and reading rooms in various 
parts of the city. It has evening schools where thousands 
of artisans and clerks receive scientific and industrial edu- 
cation. For every 38 acres of houses and streets, the city 
provides one acre of parks. 

But that which impresses one long familiar with the city 
more than anything else, is thechange effected in the part 
known as St. Mary’s Ward, once the loathsome plague 
spot of the city. Under the provisions of the Artisan’s 
building act of 1875, by which cities of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants may acquire by compulsory sale unhealthy areas 
and reconstruct them, Birmingham has purchased about 40 
acres in the heart of the city. The cost of purchase, demo- 
lition and laying out of streets was $7,823,335. A beautiful 
street, 66 feet wide, was laid out through the entire district. 
This act also permitted the city to sell or lease the land for 
artisans’ dwellings, but prohibited it from undertaking the 
improvements. A small portion of the land was sold, but 
most of it was leased for 75 years, and as the city can dic- 
tate the style of architecture of the buildings, the result is 
that nearly the entire space is now occupied by fine struc- 
tures. The results of this enterprise have been marvelous ; 
it has trebled the value of the 40 acres in the heart of the 
city, and at the same time enhanced the price of surrounding 
property ; the city has acquired a freehold of the best prop- 
erty in the city, which reverts tq it upon the expiration of 
the leases; but best of all, it has saved the municipality large 
sums in jail and hospital expenses by decreasing the crime 
and sickness that is inseparable from loathsome poverty and 
crowded tenements. ‘The death rate in this district. under 
the old order of things was 53.2 in 1000; while under the 
improved conditions it has fallen to 21.3 in 1000; in one 
street it changed from 97 to 25.5. Joseph Chamberlain was 
the master spirit in this enterprise; indeed, he has been in 
all municipal reform in this his native city, and in speaking 
of this last great work he says: “This system will make 
this borough the richest in the kingdom 70 years hence. It 
is the only reason for which I ever wish to live beyond 
the ordinary term of human life, in order to see the result 
of this improvement and hear the blessings which will then 
be showered upon the council of 1875 which had the courage 
to inaugurate this scheme.” 

Here is an example which many of our largest American 
cities might well follow, and no work in which.they could 
engage would add as much to the material wealth of the com- 
munity, to say nothing of the moral aspects of the case. 


THE OLD PROVINCE LANDS AND NATIONALISM. 

Boston Advertiser: The New Nation, the organ of the 
nationalists of Boston, takes occasion to urge on public con- 
sideration the establishment of a state marine park, taking 
for that purpose the old province lands on the end of* Cape 
Cod, which have always been public property. The idea is 
certainly one which much in its favor if the project can be 
shown to involve only a slight monetary outlay and a suit- 
able means of quick communication could be established. 
The great objection to the plan would seem to be the time 
and expense involved in getting to a park so remote from 
the city and the probable cost of maintaining a park there. 


The People’s Party News 
During the Campaign. 
THE NEW NATION, 3 Months, 50 Cents. 
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THE PEOPLE'S PARTY IN THE FIELD. 


THE MOVEMENT IN VARIOUS STATES. 


Massachusetts doing Noble Work in the New Cause. Cam- 


paign Meetings. What the Papers are saying. 


There was a deal of quiet work of a preliminary nature 
performed last week by the committees of the people’s 
party in Massachusetts. ‘The responses that are arriving at 
headquarters reveal a wide-spread political discontent and 
not a noisy but a deep determined purpose to recover the 
heritage of the people squandered by selfish law-makers. 
The few people’s party meetings held last week reveal no 
little interest in the new party and its principles. 


Major Winn before the Farmers of Franklin County. 


Major Winn, the people candidate for governor, addressed 
a large audience of farmers at Charlemont on the 17th. He 
spoke on taxation and the failure of both of the old parties 
to reform the present system which is annually robbing the 
state of over $10,000,000. 


Marblehead has a Rally. 


Many of the citizens of Marblehead assembled at the 
town hall on the evening of the 17th and listened to an 
‘address from Capt. Charles E. Bowers upon the issues pre- 
sented by the people’s party. He explained the various 
planks in the platform in a clear and convincing manner 
that carried conviction to the minds of those present, and 
as a result a people’s party club was formed, and the indi- 
cations are that old Marblehead, always at the front in 
reform movements, will give the new party a handsome 
vote on election day. 


A People’s Party Gathering at Somerville. 


Harry Lloyd addressed trade unionists and members of the 
people’s party at Somerville on the 15th, upon the people’s 
party platform. The meeting was under the auspices of the 
Union No. 24, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. Mr. Lloyd is an old campaigner, and has the 
faculty of presenting the case in such a manner as to win 
the hearty support of his auditors. He has devoted many 
years to the cause of labor reform, and is thoroughly 
informed upon all the various phases of the industrial and 
economic questions that are.agitating the public mind 
to-day. ‘The audience enjoyed his many hits and his plea 
for independent political action. 


The People’s Party and the Farmer. 


“Tf Major Winn, the people’s candidate,” observes the 
Boston Herald, ‘can make the farmers believe that he can 
lighten their taxes, he is likely to get a big vote in the 
rural districts. “Ihe trouble is that the farmers are a hard- 
headed and sensible class and don’t fool easily.” Major 
Winn and his supporters were able to induce the farmers of 
Vermont and New Hampshire to try the experiment of 
reducing their taxes, and the experiment succeeded. The 
New England Homestead, which reaches more farmers than 
almost any paper in this country, said just before the 
major’s nomination: “If the people’s party nominate Major 
Henry Winn of Boston for governor, the great authority on 
tax reform, this issue will be further forced to such an 
extent that we may expect the present system of tax 
dodging on personal property to be remedied at the next 
session of the Legislature. Vermont and New Hampshire 
laws on this point have proven superior to the Bay State 
statutes. The evil is probably worse in Massachusetts and 
New York than in almost any of our Eastern states, and 
compels real estate to pay vastly more taxes than it would 
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if the rich paid their fair share of the public burden.” The 
Herald is right; farmers do not fool easily. 


Divers Campaign Notes. 


The work of securing nomination papers for the Massa- 
chusetts state ticket ought to be complete this week. The 
secretary of the state central committee, E. Gerry Brown, 
requests that as fast as the blank sheets are properly filled 
with names of voters and certified to by the local registrars 
of voters, they be forwarded to him at Charlestown. He 
will seud blank nomination papers to any person who will 
volunteer to aid in this important service. 


A majority of the farmer’s alliance papers in the West 
favors nationalization of liquor. 


The Progressive Age of Minneapolis, one of the most 
prominent prohibitionist organs in the West, takes the New 
York Voice to task for opposing the nationalization of 
liquor. ‘Some very ardent prohibitionists,” says the Age, 
“sneer at the nationalist proposition to deal with the 
liquor traffic and stigmatize the proposed government 
liquor agency as a ‘government saloon.’ This reveals a 
bad motive, besides fixes upon the person the charge that 
he is unable to discriminate. A saloon of to-day, with a 
man in it having an especial interest in selling men drink, 
who makes more money the more drunken men he can get 
into his saloon, who drugs his liquors, who sells after hours 
and on Sunday, who goes into politics, who makes it his 
business to oppose the good of the community, —a saloon 
under such management is quite another institution to a 
place set apart by the government for the sale of liquors for 
beverage and other purposes.” 


A state people’s party convention will be held at New 
Orleans October 2. The Knights of Labor and the indus- 
trial unionists will be represented. ‘The call was issued by 
that portion of the Farmer’s alliance which refuses to 
accept the governorship as the price of their support of the 
democratic party this autumn. 


“The southern farmers,’ observes the New York 
Tribune “have been advised by the alliance to consolidate 
against the capitalist. Now the laborers employed to pick 
cotton have consolidated against the farmer, and a general 
strike is threatened. It is a poor rule that does not work 
both ways.” The corporations have also combined against 
the farmer, laborer and the public. There is but one way 
out of this business. A Boston paper asks this question : 
“Tf a load of railway magnates can be taken from New 
York to Buffalo (450 miles) in 446 minutes, why cannot 
people go from Boston to New York in less than six 
hours?” It cannot be done so Jong as the public permits 
private speculators to manipulate the transit systems of the 
country. If Boston wishes to be nearly seven hours from 
New York rather than five hours, let it continue to support 
the old parties and a railroad lobby. 


Boston Record: Candidate Winn of the people’s party 
will make his campaign for the governorship on the plat- 
form that all property should be taxed, including the 
personal, which now so largely escapes, and the rate be 
determined by a state board, so that, on personal property, 
it will be the same in Nahant or "Cohasset, as it is in 
Holyoke or Stoneham. He is also making the round of the 
country fairs, and his speeches are levelled especially at the 
farmers. 


The farmer’s alliance is being organized in Pennsylvania 
upon the Kansas plan. There are now over 300 local 
organizations. The membership is now about 40,000. It 
goes. 


Mills County (Ia.) Journal: The people’s party of the 
old Bay state has put out a noble platform of principles. 
Its entire tendency is nationalistic. 
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MEDICAL REGISTRATION. 


From Scribner’s Monthly Magazine. A word of warning to 
Massachusetts. 


The board of health of Massachusetts lately recommended 
to the Legislature of that commonwealth to make a law 
providing that all persons engaged in the healing art in any 
form, except dentistry, shall register within a certain time 
in the office of the clerk of the town where they propose to 
practice, describing themselves, and giving, under oath, in 
detail, their courses of instruction in medicine and the 
names of their colleges; false entries to be subject to the 
penalties for perjury, and failure to register, to fines or im- 
prisonment. It seems that there are too many quacks and 
irregular healers in Massachusetts, and the regular doctors 
think it time that they were suppressed. 

Without any pretence of faith in any doctor who is not 
regular, and without prejudice to a sincere intention of 
calling in a thoroughly instructed and expert practitioner 
whenever occasion demands, it is still permissible to smile 
amiably at the professional jealousy of quacks. The suc- 
cessful physician, with exceptions which happily are more 
numerous than they were, is the most intolerant despot on 
earth. And we encourage him to be so. We are vaguely 
aware of the limitations of his knowledge; we know that 
he has to guess first what is the matter with us, and next 
what will do us good, and that though there are facts his 
acquaintance with which helps him to guess right, many 
theories that regulate his professional action are still hypo- 
thetical, and may or may not be correct. We know that he 
has discovered that many of the methods his father used 
were unwise and deleterious, and that the doses his grand- 
father gave often hastened the result they were intended to 
prevent, and hindered what they were designed to induce. 
We know not only that he is a man, and therefore fallible, 
but that his professional science, like his father’s and 
grandfather’s, is progressive, and is still very far from being 
exact. Nevertheless, when anything ails us, in spite of all we 
know of his limitations, we fly to him as though he were all- 
wise, and do as nearly what he tells us as our pockets permit. 

This childlike trust in our physicians is a phenomenon 
which is creditable to us and to our doctors, and from which 
we both get benefit. 
good; and indeed they ought to. even if they knew less and 
guessed less fortunately than they do, else were faith a 
much less potent virtue than it is declared to be. But it is 
one thing for us to flock of our own accord to the doctors, 
and quite another thing for those professional gentlemen 
to hold that we shall come to them and to none else, and 
that we may neither be legitimately born, nor die legally, 
except with the concurrence of the learned faculty. If we, 
being adults and possibly voters, want to prescribe for our 
own infirmities, or have our neighbors prescribe for us, or 
‘try our luck with patent medicines, or have in faith-curers, 
Christian scientists, mind-curers, hypnotizers or the repre- 
sentatives of any other school of therapeutic endeavor, does 
not our constitutional right to the pursuit of happiness 
warrant us in such experiments? ‘There are many reasons 
for believing that itis wiser to trust a regularly educated 
physician than one that is irregularly educated or not 
educated at all; and unless the irregulars are in at the cure 
reasonably often they need not be much dreaded, for they 
will not get much custom. 

If it relieves us to turn now and then from the traditional 
dangers of the regular physician’s half-knowledge to the 
confident ignorance of the quack, is it quite fair to rule that 
there shall be no quacks for us to turn to? Every person 
with a new theory is a quack until the value of the theory 
is demonstrated, but if all the quacks are arbitrarily sup- 
pressed, how are their theories to be tested? It is right 
enough that the medical profession should be a despotism, 
but in the name of much that we know and much more that 
we hope to know, let Massachusetts hesitate before she for- 
bids it to be a despotism tempered by quacks. 


Undoubtedly our physicians do us | 


MASSACHUSETTS PHOPLE’S PARTY TICKET. 


Henry Winn of Malden, governor. 

WiuiaM J. Suretps of Boston, lieutenant-governor. 

Josepu D. Capur of Westfield, secretary of state. 

Tuomas A. Warson of Braintree, treasurer and receiver- 
general. 

Wipiram O. WAKEFIELD of Lynn, auditor. 

Hersert McInvosu of Worcester, attorney-general. 


Who the Candidates are. 


Henry Wry, candidate for governor, is a native of Ver- 
mont. He was graduated from Yale college in 1859 and 
studied law at the Harvard law school and in the office of 
Attorney-General Foster. He afterward became principal 
of the classical department of the Worcester high school. 
When 23 years of age Mr. Winn acted as assistant to 
Attorney-General Foster, and during the absence of his 
principal had charge of the office. All the officers of the 
state afterward wrote letters to Charles Sumner, whose 
private secretary he became, highly commending his ability. 
“ He has extremely well performed the duties of his office,” 
were the words of Gov. Andrew. It was while acting as 
attorney-general in 1862 that it became necessary to raise 
money for war expenses. The attention of the finance 
committee, headed by Henry L. Pierce, was directed to the 
fact that under the system of taxing savings banks by the 
assessors four fifths of their deposits escaped taxation. To 
meet this difficulty the drafting of a bill was referred to the 
attorney-general’s office, and Major Winn performed this 
service most creditably. Although many lawyers consid- 
ered the proposed legislation unconstitutional, Mr. Winn’s 
bill was passed and was subsequently sustained by the 
state and federal supreme courts. This legislation was 
the foundation of our whole system of taxing corporations. 
In savings-bank taxes alone it has yielded a profit to the 
state of over $17,000,000 over the old system. From the 
office of the attorney-general he became clerk of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations of the United States Senate and 
in that capacity, still at the age of 23, he drafted bills which 
subsequently passed Congress. 

Mr. Winn joined the 52d Massachusetts volunteers, 
of which regiment he became major. He subsequently 
bought out the Yale Lock company, then at Shelburne Falls, 
and after a short residence in New York City returned to 
Massachusetts. He served in the lower branch of the 
Massachusetts Legislature of 1877, sitting from Franklin 
county. He received every vote in the district but eight, 
and the next year he was elected to the state Senate, 
receiving the largest majority ever given any candidate in 
the Franklin district. During the first year of Major 


Winn’s service in the House he was the author of the only 
measures that passed at that session relating to the Hoosac 
tunnel. When in the Senate he was chairman of every 
committee on which he served, and the bills drafted or 
reported by him amounted to over one sixth of the whole 
blue book. He drafted the state aid law and reorganized 
the entire system. This great service has received the com- 
mendation of the governors and administrations of 1878 
and 1879, and has satisfied the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. Major Winn also drafted much of the legislation in 
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reference to the Hoosac tunnel during his terms in the 
Senate. His committee with the aid of the board of officers 
drafted and he reported the new code of military laws 
which passed in 1878. Under it the state militia was com- 
pletely reorganized. 

Major Winn was for many years identified with the re- 
publican party and is now engaged in the practice of law at 
Boston. He was invited by the committee of ways and 
means of the Vermont Legislature to assist in reforming 
their system of corporate taxation which was accomplished 
in 1882, and he has been called upon for his opinion from 
time to time for similar services by tax commissioners in 
many other states. 

Major Winn has for many years championed the cause of 
the farmers and others before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for more thorough and just taxation laws. The escape 
of personal property from taxation has been made a special 
study by Major Winn. He drafted and presented to the 
committee the celebrated doomage bill of the last session, 
which originally passed the House but which was finally 
defeated by only seven votes in the Senate through the 
combined efforts of the moneyed interests. Another measure 
which Major Winn fathered and which the Legislature of 
1888 passed was a provision against allowing offsets of debt 
against railroad bonds for purposes of taxation. There is 
certainly no public man in this state with whom the conser- 
vative portion of the community would be more reconciled 
in a position of power commissioned to institute or carry 
out reform measures. 


WiiiaM J. SHIELDS, candidate for lieutenant-governor, 
was born at Milford, Mass., July 16,1854. After attending 
the grammar school, Mr. Shields served an apprenticeship 
of three years as a carpenter. He was elected the first sec- 
retary of the Carpenter’s union of Boston, and he was the 
second president, serving in that capacity two years and a 
half. He was the first president of the Carpenters’ district 
council of Massachusetts, and for four years was treasurer 
of the Central Labor union. He has represented the Boston 
carpenters at the general conventions continuously since 
1884, and at the convention of 1886 at Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. 
Shields was elected general president of the Unitea 
Brotherhood, serving as such for two years. At the con- 
vention held at Detroit in 1888 he was elected a vice-presi- 
dent as well as general organizer for the New England 
district. His term as organizer expired in August, 1890. 
He has represented the General Organization of Carpenters 
at the convention of the American Federation of Labor for 
the last four years, and he wiil attend the Birmingham 
(Ala.) convention in December. Mr. Shields is a man of 
great force of character and a close observer of the move- 
ments that affect the condition and well being of the work- 
ing classes. “I have had ample time to study many phases 
of labor,” Mr. Shields says, “and I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that to change the social structure so that the 
producer may receive more of what he produces, he must 
not only work on economical lines but must exercise the 
power vested in him politically.” For some years Mr. 
Shields has followed his principles in this respect so far as 
he could by being an independent in politics. The rise of 
the people’s party gave him an opportunity to do systemat- 
ically and with effect among his fellow-citizens what he had 
been doing in a personal way, —train the political guns of 
labor upon the trusts and monopolies of his state. 


JosepH D. Capte, candidate for secretary of state, was 
born in 1850, and has been a resident of Westfield 30 years. 
He is a practical printer and for 20 years has been the head 
of the printing and lithographing firm of J. D. Cadle & Co. 
He is also identified with various local manufacturing 
enterprises, and was president and business manager of the 
Keating Bicycle company from its organization until its 


recent sale and removal to Holyoke. Mr. Cadle first came 
into prominence politically in 1878, when Gen. Butler was 
nominated for governor by the Independent republican 
party and indorsed by the democrats, except the Abbott 
wing. His ability was quickly recognized in that campaign 
as a political organizer, and the four western counties of 
the state were placed in his charge by the state central 
committee, of which he was a member. He has been cred- 
ited with perfecting in those years as thorough an organiza- 
tion as had been known up to that period in political circles. 
Being a good platform speaker, Mr. Cadle supplemented his 
work of organizing with speeches in scores of places, having 
associated with him one or two others of his group of 
“young political orators,” as they came to be known. Upon 
Gen. Butler’s election as governor a colonelcy on the staff 
was tendered Mr. Cadle, but he declined with the suggestion 
that “honors of that nature had best be given to men who 
served their country on the battle field rather than those 
who were too young to bear arms in that conflict.” In 
1884, at a largely attended convention of the people’s 
party, Mr. Cadle was unanimously nominated for Congress 
from the present 12th District, and ran well ahead of Gen. 
Butler, who was the party’s presidential candidate. Mr. 
Cadle now fills two local offices. When a few months ago 
he sent to the selectmen his resignation as a member of the 
school board the other members of the board unanimously 
signed a petition reciting their recognition of the value of 
his work and requesting the selectmen not to accept the 
resignation. As a newspaper writer Mr. Cadle has a com- 
mendable record. For 13 years he has been connected with 
the Boston Globe, and recently closed a 16-years’ connection 
with the Springfield Republican. Mr. Cadle is a member 
of Woronoco Lodge of Odd Fellows, Metacomet Tribe of 
Red Men, St. Elmo Lodge of the Knights of Pythias, 
Hampden Council of Royal Arcanum, Court Plymouth 
Rock, Ancient Order of Foresters. In his writings as in 
his daily walk and conversation, Mr. Cadle is noted for his 
fearlessness and independence. 


Tuomas A. WarsoNn, candidate for treasurer and receiver- 
general, is a native of Salem, where he was born in 1854. 
He was educated in the Salem public schools and at 14 he 
became book-keeper in a large hardware store in that city. 
In 1872 Mr. Watson entered as, an apprentice the machine 
shop of Charles Williams, maker of electrical machinery, on 
Court street, Boston. He learned the trade there and be- 
came an expert machinist. While in this shop he formed 
the acquaintance of Prof. A. G. Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone, who was having experimental machinery made at 
Williams’ shop. In 1874 he entered into partnership with 
Mr. Bell, agreeing to devote his whole time and energies to 
the perfecting of the Bell inventions in consideration of a 
share in the Bell patents. They worked together for two 
years until the spring of 1876, when they perfected the 
telephone to a point sufficient to warrant the formation of a 
company to introduce it into public use. Mr. Watson 
became general superintendent of this company and had 
entire charge of the electrical and mechanical departments 
of the telephone business until 1882, when it became neces- 
sary for his health to take a long vacation. He resigned 
his position and spent the next two years in travel. He 
was married in 1883, and settled in Braintree where he 
immediately began the manufacture of marine engines and 
printing presses under the business title of the Fore River 
Engine company. Under his financial and business manage- 
ment this concern has grown until it is now one of the 
largest business enterprises in Braintree. Mr. Watson is 
president of the Weymouth and East Braintree Business 
Men’s association, president and founder of the People’s in- 
stitute, chairman of the school building committee, chairman 
of the electric lighting committee of Braintree, director of 
the South Shore Co-operative bank and member of the advi- 
sory committee of the First Nationalist club of Boston. He 
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has generally voted the republican ticket, but has always 
endeavored to cast his vote for the best man regardless of 
party. There is probably no business man in Norfolk county 
who through broad intuitions, public spirit and independ- 
ence, has heen brought in closer or more cordial relations 
with the right thinking men of that section than ‘Thomas A. 
Watson. 


Witiram O. Waxerretp, candidate for auditor, was 
born at Gardner, Me., January 2, 1840. He was educated 
at the Gardner high school and Kent’s hill seminary, Reed- 
field, Me. He was working in his father’s blacksmith- 
shop when the war broke out, and he at once enlisted in the 
16th Maine infantry. While on the Potomac he was dis- 
abled, and was an invalid for three years and eight months. 
His injury caused the loss of one eye and nearly ended his 
life. Upon the recovery of his health, Mr. Wakefield 
entered a machine-shop in Boston. He became deeply in- 
terested in the study of hydraulics, and invented what is now 
known as “the Boston water motor,” which at the present 
time is used in most of the large churches of Boston and 
vicinity. For the last nine years he has had charge of the 
drafting department of the Thomson-Houston electric com- 
pany at Lynn, the largest mechanical engineering room in 
the United States as regards the number of men employed. 
Mr. Wakefield is an Odd Fellow, and was for many years a 
republican in politics. He was the first president of the 
First Nationalist club of lynn, and is known in that 
community as a hard-headed, clear-sighted citizen and a 
staunch reformer. 


Herpert McInvosu, candidate for attorney-general, is a 
Worcester lawyer. He is a native of Doylestown, Pa., 
where he was born, January 20, 1857. He attended 
Lafayette college in 1874 and 1875, and was instructor in 
Latin at Doylestown seminary from 1876 to 1878. He then 
entered Brown university, and was graduated from that 
institution in 1882. He immediately became instructor in 
the Worcester academy, which position he filled until 1887. 
Since that date he has practiced at the bar in Worcester. 
Mr. McIntosh has built up a good practice and is generally 
recognized asa reformer and a rising man. It might be 
added that Israel W. Andrews, having decided not to 
accept a nomination, the executive committee named Mr. 
McIntosh for the place. 


A FATAL BLOW AT THE SALOON. 


Western Advocate, Mankato, Kan.: The gambling hells 
and low dives and every institution of vice are almost 
always connected in some way with the liquor traffic. 
They depend upon it as their chief ally. To nationalize the 
liquor business would strike a terrific blow at a thousand 
other evils. 


NATIONALISM DEBATED AND EXPOUNDED. 


The Boston Nationalist Club No. 2 held a well attended 
meeting Sunday evening at William Parkman hall. The 
special subject under consideration was the municipal coal 
yard proposition, and it was discussed by Henry Lemon, 
Gerard Taillandier, J. K. Hiscock, Dr. Elijah Hazzan, 
George J. Moulton, John 8. Dodge, Warner Johnson and 
Mr. French. Resolutions were passed instructing the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge to prepare petitions to 
the Legislature in case the city government does not take 
action in reference to the proposed fuel department. 

Some questions were asked in regard to the now famous 
plank in the people’s party platform for the regulation of 
the liquor traffic, and Henry Lemon answered them in so 
comprehensive a manner as to satisfy all who heard him. 
Henceforth the Sunday evening meetings will be called at 
7.30, William Parkman hall, 3 Boylston place. 


NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Missouri. 


Midland Mechanic (Kansas City): There is a great deal 
of dissatisfaction with our municipal government, and the 
great question is how to correct the evils and abuses of the 
present system. It seems impossible to get honorable, 
capable men to go into the council. This important office 
is left to ward bummers and slum politicians. There must 
be a change in this if Kansas City would prosper. It is 
necessary that a reform be inaugurated or we will be 
ruined. No mah who is connected with monopolies should 
pretend to represent the people. 


The Sun (Kansas City): Gas in Cleveland, O., 60 cents ; 
with rebate in Kansas City, $1.50. What a swindling out- 
rage. An honest tallow dip rather than extortionate gas 
or electric light. 


Massachusetts. 


The special committee appointed by the mayor of 
Haverhill to make inquiries in regard to the advisability of 
a municipal electric light plant has made its report, and it 
is a most interesting document. They found that the aver- 
age price paid in 62 cities to private parties is $105.13 per 
light per annum, while the same service performed directly 
under municipal ownership in 14 cities was $55,124 per 
light. Detailed estimates are given showing that a plant 
can be erected for $35,000, and that a saving to the city of 
$10,000 per annum could be effected by means of a munic- 
ipal plant. The committee unanimously recommend its 
construction and operation at the earliest possible moment. 


D. A. Reidy, a correspondent for the Boston Record, ina 
letter from Newport, R.I., says: I am no more a socialist 
than I am a dress reformer or a temperance lecturer, but 
common sense and common eyesight impress it in my mind 
that there is something radically wrong somewhere when a 
man can afford to pay $1000 for flowers for his wife’s 
reception and can’t afford to pay more than 60 cents a 
day to those who helped him make that $1000. 


New York. 


The Trade Unionist (Syracuse) : A municipal coal yard is 
a scheme that is being received with much favor. 


|Georgia. 


The city council of Augusta is wrestling with the electric 
light problems. Bids for furnishing 250 arc, 125 incandes- 
cent, 32 candle power, and 95 of 65 candle power lights 
were received from seven private companies, and ranged 
from $20,000 to $28,825 per year, for a contract of five 
years. One firm made a bid to erect a plant for $72,975, 
payable in 10 years, 6 per cent interest, but all bids were 
rejected, and the council is looking for more facts and fig- 
ures in regard to a municipal plant. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Anthracite Coal Producing company has advanced 
the price of coal from 10 to 15 cents per ton, taking effect 
September 1. It has now ordered another increase of from 
10 to 25 cents per ton, beginning October 1. The only 
reason assigned is that a severe winter is expected. 


Detroit, (Mich.) Free Press: In the case of a big merchant 
in Chicago, it has been discovered that while he gives 
$25,000 per year to charity he is keeping a hundred 
employees in his store on starvation wages. Some of his 
married clerks had to pawn most of their furniture to get 
through the winter. 
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THE PHOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of .society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of the old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby 1esolve and declare : 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 1-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to be maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in suflicient volume to tran-act the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; thet taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest ujon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assuine control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the grviniing of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted hy the government or state 
at cost throuzh agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions ss may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 
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ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised ; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons. without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no ¢itizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual state elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against Icgislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, a.d1 demand the enactment and enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious practice. 


SEND FOR 


THE NEW NATION 


Containing the Massachusetts platform of the 


people’s party. 

Also the latest campaign news of the people’s 
party. 

We will send 100 copies containing the platform 


for $2. 


ADDRESS: 


THE NEW NATION, 


13 WINTER STREET BOSTON. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle,-literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. {t is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. -In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. - 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistibleinfluence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 


ient even than despotism for the purposes of | 


plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as eens. to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 

ress them. The kindly side of men will no 

onger be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
ara love and gives lust its opportunity, will 

forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation; the children’ will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes, 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.—Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public 
meeting, every Wednesday evening at 8 
p.M., at 73 Merrimack street, rooms 5 and 6. 
(Pamphlets solicited.) 


Lynn, Mass. — First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite 
City hall. Correspondence and pamphlets 
solicited. John T. Broderick, Cor. Secre- 
tary, 33 Elm street. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1381 Arch street. 

San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacifie Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 909 1-2 Market street. 

South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


B. F. BRADBURY 


Druggist and Apothecary. 
443 Washington St., Cor. of Winter. 


Dealer in Family Medicines, Fancy and Toilet Goods. 
ALSO 
Dealer and Publisher of Patriotic Books and 
Pamphlets upon the Perils that threaten the 
Country. 


James Russell Lowell. 


A. New Issue of the works of James 
Russett Loweuy. Riverside Kdition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Hssays, 1 vol. 
Literary and Political Addresses, 
1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 


‘‘The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us'no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Cari Scuurz. With 
a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. $1.00. 


[Sept. 19.] 


This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 
James Freeman Clarke. 


Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rev. Samurt May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8yo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men. 


Fourth Ldition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


“This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. We do 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. — CuRIsTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women, 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $1.25. 


‘Miss Bacon has had unuspal opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters. . . . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation of the condition of women in 
Japan.’’ — LITERARY WORLD, Boston. 

‘‘An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main repository of 
our knowledge upon the general subject.’’ — 
New YorK TRIBUNE. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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‘¢ Improvement the order of the age.”’ 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


Embodying New Devices and Improvements. 


Very Durable. 
<a 
Permanent 
Alignment. 
—O— 
Powerful 
Manifolder. 


The SmitH PREMIER TYPEWRITER has 
been ADOPTED by the ASSOCIATED PREss of 
the State of New of York, to the exclusion of 
all other writing machines, to be used in their 
telegraphic service to take dispatches direct 
from the wire. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


Syracuse, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH 
25 School St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE anp STEREOPTI- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


THE FARMERS WIFE. 


A Monthly Alliance Journal for Women, 


etc. 


Devoted to the interest of the Wives and Daughters 
of those who earn their Bread by the 
sweat of their Brow. 


Among our correspondents and contributors are Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, Mrs. 8. E. V. Emery, Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. B. A. Otis, 
Mrs. Emma Pack, Emma Ghent Curtis, Mrs. Mary E. 
Lease, Mrs. Eva McDonald Valesh, Mrs. N. 8. Nutt, 
Mrs. Marian Todd, and many others. 


The only Journal of its kind in America. 
It should be in every Household. 


On trial six months for 25 cents. 


Address, THE FARMER’S WIFE, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 


A Weekly Fournal of Social Reform. 


Independent in Everything, Neutral in Nothing, 


The Representative Social Reform Papor in the Middle 
and Northwestern States. 


Subscription one year - - 


WM. R. DOBBYN, PH. D., 


Editor and Publisher. 


Minneapolis - - - Minnesota. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 
Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
ry, a3 photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, | 4 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


FOR PEOPLE’S PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘‘ Referendum ” 
and the “‘ Imperative Mandate.” The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION. AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


Cor. BEAVER and PEARL STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE PITTSBURG KANSAN, 
A RADICAL ALLIANCE PAPER. 


IT HOLDS THAT 


NATIONALISM 


By J. C. BUCHANAN, 


PITTSBURG - - - - KANSAS. 


Terms, $1.50 a Year. 


[Sepr. 26, 1891. 


What is This? 


DR. HUBBARD’S 
Vegetable Disinfectant, Deodorizer and 
Germicide. 


. _The most powerful Disinfectant and 
\\ Perfect Germicide ever placed bé- 


fore the public. Introduced .in 


1885. The undersigned Guaran- 
tee that it positively cures Ca- 
tarrh, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, 
Bronchitis, LaGrippe, and every 
form of Throat and Lung troubles. 
Used and recommended by -our 
Best Physicians and Hospitals. 
+ 


Indispensable to the Tourist and 
Travelling Public. 


{t is a Perfect Protection from Mosquitoes, Black Flies, 
and Insects of all kinds. 


For sale in Boston by George C. Goodwin & 
Co., Weeks and Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
Kilham, Cutler Bros. & Co., Gilman Bros., 
Rust and Richardson Drug Co., Smith, Bene- 
dict & Seigemund, West & Jenny. E. D. Buf- 
fington, Worcester, Mass. C. N. Crittenton, 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. W.L. Wil- 
son & Oo., Portland, Me. Elmer Watson, 
1441 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Ill., and by 
the proprietors. London Office, Arundell 
Buildings, Shaftesbury Ave. (opposite Lyric 
Theater), Piccadilly Circus. 


J. HUBBARD & CO.,, 
23 Court Street and 12 Franklin Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Circulars, Testimonials, ete. 


MUSIC. 


SONG CLASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


PIANO CIASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Two large volumes, full music size, con- 
taining 44 and 31 pieces respectively. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS. VOLS. I & Il. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of 
easy but effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Four-hand Collection. 


19 superior duets for piano by Hofmann, 
Godard, Brahms, and other leading composers. 


- $1.00. Is the logical outeome of the present Reform Movement. | Any volume in Paper, $1; Boards, $1.25; 


Cloth Gilt $2. Postpaid. 


Ollver Ditson Company, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO, 


887 Broadway, N.Y. 


Sept. 26, 1891.] 
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WM. S. BUTLER & CO. 


Upholstery and Millinery Goods, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Small Wares, Etc. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY A SPECIALTY. 


IS YOUR ROOM COLD 


Any Room in your House ? 


You can heat 

nothing by using the 
“Fall’s Heater” 

A unique and scientific 
device for distributing the 
heat from a lamp or gas- 
jet without diminishing 
their illuminating power. 
A Useful and Indispens- 
able article 


IN EVERY HOME. 
10,000 now in use. 


a. 
Price, $1.25. 


Circulars on 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
application. 


FALLS M’F’G. CO. 


23 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


Unequalled ! 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Nonotuck Silk Go. 


For 


Muscular 
Rheumatism 


“~ WARD'S | 
RHEUMATIC 
ode be Ask Your 
in 24 houns Ooselor 
Druggist 
@), For Them. 


> 


Ward’s Rheumatic and Liver Pill Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


it for 


90 TO 98 TREMONT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 1830, 


ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 
PRINTERS, 


24 Franklin Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers, 


Which prices include postage to any part of the United | 


States, Canada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at any number, and are payable in advance, 


NOW READY. 


1, Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
and summary. By W. D. P. Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R, I’. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 

lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4. The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 


Vol. II. 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabyan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

x. The Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
12 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


3. 


‘‘NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SHORT LINE TO 


ADIRONDACKS, 
| MONTREAL, 
Vermont, Northern New York and Canada. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


On and after June 29, 
Leave BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


10.30 A. M. 


VIA 


Lake Champlain Route 


Arriving at Plattsburg 8.50 P. M., and at Montreal 
9.35 P. M, 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS. 


THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Ample time allowed at BELLOWS FALLS for 


DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 
pemioniory: apply at Hooeac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
ashington St., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
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A Rare Offer 


By special arrangement with the Arena Publishing Co., we are enabled to make our readers for a limited time, a liberal and attractive 
offer by which those who accept its terms can secure Tur New Nation for themselves or friends, free of cost, for the ensuing year. 


mh THE NEW NATION. 
to Readers of The New Nation. 


(Serr. 26, 1891. 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING: 


The New Nation for one year $2 00 
The Arena for one year $5 00 
The Arena Art Portfolio $4 00 

$11 00 


We will send all the above, postpaid, for $5.20. 
Though the youngest of America’s three great reviews, the Arena has forged its way to the front rank of 


TH E A R EN A the world’s leading reviews, and is recognized as a most liberal and progressive magazine. Among its con- 
tributors are Rey. Francis P. Bellamy, J. Ransom Bridge, Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, Mrs. Francis E. Russell, Prof. 
J. R. Buchanan and other leading Nationalists. 

The Arena employes the boldest, ablest and most authoritative thinkers in the New World and the Old, to discuss all the great social, 
economic, ethical, educational and religious problems of the day. In its discussions it strikes at the very root of the question, instead of 
wasting time on mere results or superficial aspects of the same. Its contributors are largely among the vanguard of the world’s thinkers and 
reformers, hence it discusses problems six months to a year before the slow coaches reach them. 


The Arena is the only Great Review 
I. Which monthly gives portraits of the world’s great thinkers. 


II. Which richly illustrates important papers. 
Ill. Which gives its readers a brilliant story by a strong American author each month. 
IV. Which regularly publishes critical and biographical sketches of illustrious personages by the ablest writers of the age. 


T H E A R E N A A RT PO RT FO LI O Contains twenty-four portraits of the world’s greatest thinkers, such aS 
Gladstone, Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin, Camille Flammarion, Count 
Tolstoi, Bishop Phillips Brooks, James Russell Lowell, J. G. Whittier, Rev. Minot J. Savage, President Chas. W. Elliot of Harvard, Mary 
A. Livermore, Francis E. Willard, Oliver Wendell Holmes, ete. Each portrait is printed on the heaviest coated plated paper, with India 
Tint, on sheets 8x 10 inches. The autograph of each person is also given. The whole forms the finest collection of portraits of eminent 
thinkers which has appeared in many years They are bound in a beautiful portfolio of pearl gray, with corners and back of white vellum 
cloth, the sides stamped in gold or silver and the sides tied with white ribbon. 
At the nominal price of Fifty Cents Each — which would be very reasonable for such pictures —the price of this set alone would be 
$12.00, while the portfolio would cost at retail not less than $1.00; yet the publishers have placed the price at $4.00, and by our special 
arrangement with them we are enabled to give the Arena, The New Nation, and this superb Portfolio, all for $5.00, and 20 cents additional 


for packing and postage on the Portfolio. Address all orders to 
THE NEW NATION, 13 Winter Street. 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEE -PINES. 


Known as the health-giving and life-extending 


Architecture 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


r] 5 
Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, hus proved that the 
| wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as ‘‘ THe GuLF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
5 of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 


other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “‘ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far euperior to Florida acd Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWoopD, PinE VIEW, ASBURY PARK, PoINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 
Brown’s MILLs, and other places. 

Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUIA AI:ZGERIA HEIGHTS. 
We are selling Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 

Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 
CAPITAL: 8 
fal UNCIE Salil, 
of the important art he practices under con- ° ; 
ditions that would assure a freedom from the! A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 


Sa RD ae 


J, PICKERING PUTNAM. 


Second HMdition. 


[FROM THE BOSTON HERALD. ] 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 
astonishing. He considers the probable status 


A Bi-Monthly Journal. 
rush and worry involving the architect of toi PITALIST PRODUCTION. 


day and presenting other important aspects of 
nationalism with admirable clearness. [is BY KARL MARX. 
se er 


treatment of the various kinds of waste make 
Translated from the third German edition 


highly interesting reading. 
by SAMUEL Moore and E1:'warp AVELING, 

and edited by FrrepERICK ENGELS. First 
American edition carefully revised. Paper, 
$1.20; Cloth, $1.75. 

NEW YORK: 

The Humboldt Publishing Co., 
19 Astor Place. 


25 Cents per Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Devoted to the interests of the Rural Homes 
of the United States. 


TERMS: 25 CENTS PER YEAR. 


B. L. COLEMAN, Publisher, 


Hamilton Square, New Jersey. 
——o 

All who send in their subscription at once, 
will receive it until the first of January, 1893, 
and also a large package of choice Flower Seeds 


| FREE. 


N. B. — As an advertising medium it cannot 
be surpassed, circulates in nearly every state in 
the Union. Rates sent on application. 


